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PREFATORY COMMENT 


In this Student’s Abridged Edition of The Unt- 
VERSITY Course of Music Srupy, Piano Series, 
there is contained all of the essential exercises, 
études, and pieces in the unabridged work, and in 
addition a considerable number of supplemental 
compositions, which can be drawn on at will to 
lend variety and an opportunity for choice on the 
part of the teacher in the treatment of the in- 
dividual problems. 

Four books constitute an average year’s work, 
particularly where a student is attending school. 
Faster progress is possible for those of marked 
musical aptitude or who devote more than the 
average amount of time to practice, but thorough- 
ness and a natural development are at all times to 
be preferred to a superficial development, however 
rapidly the student may seem to progress. 

It is recommended that each pupil shall have a 
Practice Book, in which the teacher will indicate 
in writing the work assigned for practice and 
study, that which is completed, and that which is 
carried over or elaborated upon from lesson to 
lesson. It also will serve to show all unfinished 
work which it is planned to review at a later date. 
With such a record before student and teacher at 
each lesson, a comprehensive plan can be pursued 
in a systematic way. 

At the end of a paragraph of text in this edition, 
a section number enclosed in brackets indicates the 
location of additional text in the unabridged work. 

Under each example number there is found in 
brackets and in smaller type an exercise or illus- 
tration number, by which to locate the same item 
in the same chapter in the complete edition. 

If the number in small type is an “ example”’ 
number, the material has been carried over from 
the teachers’ manual; if it reads “ Sup. Tech.” it is 
from a Technical Supplement. 


Thus: 


Example No. 2 
[Illustration No. 4] 
Example No. 2 in this chapter of this edition is 
Illustration No. 4 in the same chapter of the 
complete work. 


Example No. 5 
[Exercise No. 3] 
Example No. 5 in this chapter of this edition is 
Exercise No. 3 in the same chapter of the complete 
work. 


Example No. 8 
[Example No. 3] 
Example No. 8 in this chapter of this edition is 
Example No. 3 in the Teachers’ Manual for this 
grade. 


Example No. 10 
(Sup. Tech. III-7] 
Example No. to in this chapter of this edition 
is No. 7 in the Technical Supplement for the 
Junior Graduate Division (Grade III). 


Where no such reference is found it does not 
indicate the insertion of new material, but the re- 
printing of earlier exercises for convenience of 
student and teacher in connection with the Cumu- 
lative Review and Elaboration of Fundamental 
Technic. 

A reference to an example in a previous chapter 
of the sAME edition is as follows: 

(1-vii, Ex. 6) means Grade 1, Chapter 7 and 
Example No. 6. 

(2-x11, § 5) indicates Grade 2, 
section §. 

(1-2, p. 36) is a reference to page 36 in Book 2 
of Grade I, of this Students’ Abridged Edition. 


Chapter 12 and 


The review of earlier work is always productive 
of great good, as 1s the employing of easy material 
for practice in sight playing. These are two prin- 
ciples most commonly neglected in connection 
with piano study, and which have much to do with 
the cultivation of musical intelligence and that 
degree of musical understanding which is essen- 
tial to musicianship. A review of the earlier ma- 
terial of The University Course with each pupil, 
will enable any teacher to standardize his instruc- 
tion, and eventually if he so desires, to combine 
class instruction with private teaching. 


PICTURE STORIES FROM 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY COURSE 
JUNIOR GRADUATE DIVISION 


CHAPTER XXVI 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE PALE 


Progress in music has been due to the contributions 
of various races, beginning with the Assyrian, Egyptian, 
and Greek civilizations. Like the course of empire the 
course of music has been from East to West, the great- 
est art developments occurring in Europe, not in the 
Orient. Yet an eastern race, the Hebrews, has been 
wonderfully prominent in the history of music, a race 
without a separate national existence, but one with an 
intense racial spirit, powerful emotional nature, and 
keen intellect. 

The laws of the Hebrew people, in a time when the 
finest productions of the artistic impulse through the 
medium of the hands were applied to idolatrous wor- 
ship, prohibited the making of statuary and paintings; 
their wandering life for many years prevented the 
development of architectural skill and ideas with the 
result that foreign artificers were called by Solomon to 
help in building the temple at Jerusalem. While the 
Hebrews had an independent existence and in their 
many periods of captivity, their outlet for emotional 
experience was through the voice and was expressed in 
religious poetry superior to that of any other race. 
The climax of this is found in the Psalms of David, poet, 
king, and sweet singer of Israel. 

Thus has it been since the time of David. When 
Jewish national existence closed by the fall of Jerusalem 
to the might of the Roman Empire the race began the 
career of a subject people, cast by the fortune of war 
and the course of trade from nation to nation, to all 
parts of the world, always under restrictions of law 
and society, sometimes merciless, exacting, and cruel, 
only in comparatively recent times permitting a reason- 
able opportunity for individual development The Jew 
could seldom, if at all, acquire title to estates, that is 
become a landholder. The restrictions under which 
he was compelled to live led to his becoming a trader, 
to keeping his wealth hidden and in portable form, to 
acting as banker by reason of his connection with mem- 
bers of his race in other cities, never an integral part 
of the social life of the people among whom he lived. 

Repression sought for expression through music. 
The Jews continued to sing and to play to give vent to 
their feelings. Set apart by their religion from music 
education which was under the control of the Church 
they did not take part in the development of the art of 
musical composition. They remained largely natural 
musicians with strong powers of emotional expression. 
In the course of time in Southern, Central, and Western 
Europe the restrictions upon the Jews were relaxed and 
they became eligible for educational advantages offered 
by governments and cities. This was the period of 
the great development of music after the art had freed 
itself from the domination of the Church, and when a 
career in music became possible to a person outside 
the patronage of the Church. 

If we examine a list of names associated with the 
early classical school it is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to find one person of professed Jewish faith thereon. 
Mendelssohn is the first Jew of the great masters, and 
his family had changed over to the Protestant faith. 
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Meyerbeer, Halévy, and Ferdinand Hiller may be 
mentioned as distinguished musicians of Jewish birth. 
In later times Joachim was one of the first of a series of 
master violin executants and interpreters. 

One of the most eminent among musicians of Jewish 
ancestry was Anton Rubinstein who was born in Vich- 
vatinets, Bessarabia, Nov. 28, 1829. At the time of 
his birth Jews were allowed to live in the Russian 
Empire but under very severe restrictions. Some of 
these were that they could not hold title to land; certain 
lines of trade and handicrafts were closed to them; they 
could live only in certain localities and in certain 
quarters in the cities; they could not move from place 
to place without an official permit; they could not 
enter or leave the country without proper authoriza- 
tion. In various other ways they were hampered in 
their occupations and movements. And over them 
at all times was the menace of a fanatic religious perse- 
cution which carried with it robbery of possessions and 
loss of life. The districts within which Jews were 
allowed to live was known as “The Pale.” To live 
“within the pale’? meant under most restrictive condi- 
tions. Only “outside the pale” was a free personal 
and artistic development possible. For example al- 
though the first director of the Conservatory of St. 
Petersburg was a Jew, Rubinstein, no person of Jewish 
birth was eligible for admission as a student. 

Rubinstein’s first teacher was his mother; at seven 
years of age he was placed under the instruction of a 
remarkable teacher, Villoing. At the age of ten Villoing 
took Rubinstein to Paris. Here the latter played for 
Chopin and Liszt, was praised by the latter and en- 
couraged to continue his studies. A concert tour of 
about three years followed before he returned to Mos- 
cow. In 1844 he and his brother Nicholas went to 
Berlin to study. Owing to the political troubles of 1848 
he went back to St. Petersburg and was so fortunate 
as to gain the patronage of the Grand Duchess Helen. 
It was her influence which finally led to the founding 
of the Conservatory at St. Petersburg, in 1862, and of 
Rubinstein’s appointment as director. A short time 
afterward Nicholas Rubinstein was appointed director 
of the newly established Conservatory at Moscow. 
These two schools, organized and for a time directed by 
Jews, furnished the musical education of the majority 
of Russian musicians of the past two generations. The 
prohibition against the admission of Jewish students 
to the St. Petersburg Conservatory was still in effect in 
1902, and it was necessary for Leopold Auer to use 
extraordinary effort to persuade the Czar to suspend 
the regulation and permit Mischa Elman to become 
a student of the school. 

Today the record of living musicians of eminence 
shows remarkable achievement on the part of members 
of the Jewish race, as executants perhaps more than as 
composers. In the field of violin mastery they are in 
the majority. From Russia and the studio of Leopold 
Auer these young masters of violin technic have come 
to win the applause of the world. The Jewish youths 
make the best of students. They have intellect, they 


have temperament, they have an intense desire for 
knowledge and the willingness to pay the necessary 
price in close study and arduous, sustained practice. 
Beyond that is a strong ambition and a determination 
to excel. Today members of the race stand high as 
pianists, violinists, singers, conductors, composers, and 
teachers. The opera has its quota and the orches- 
tras of the world depend, in a considerable measure, 


upon Jewish musicians to keep up the number and the 
artistic caliber of the organizations. Ina survey of the 
influence of the Jewish race one must not overlook the 
fact that the philanthropic spirit of men of great wealth 
among them has been shown in benefactions in the 
interest of music. Today the Jewish musician has come 
“outside the pale” and has shown his ability to conquer 
in the world of art which once held him in repression. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
PAPA FRANCK’S YOUNG MEN 


For the past one hundred and twenty-five years 
music education in France has been centered in the 
Paris Conservatory. In the course of the work there 
two lines of study were emphasized, preparation for 
the opera, and developing competent players for 
orchestras and military bands. Composition practice 
and study also tended toward the opera. The organ, 
as an adjunct to the music of the Church, was also 
cultivated. But instrumental music, as represented in 
the symphony and chamber music, was subordinate. 
In these respects French music was not on a level with 
that of Germany. It happened, also, that the instruc- 
tion, particularly in composition, was conservative and 
inclined to follow previous practice. The result of this 
was that some students felt the tyranny of the conven- 
tional rules and practice of harmony and counterpoint 
even up to the point of rebellion. This was particularly 
the case in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Debussy, a student at the Conservatory, is an excellent 
example of a composer whose whole trend in creative 
work has been the opposite of what was taught in the 
classes he attended. 

When César Franck was appointed professor of organ 
playing at the Paris Conservatory his class became a 
sort of training school for the young ambitious, modern- 
minded young men students of the Conservatory. In 
working out his ideas as to the interpretation of organ 
compositions Franck found it necessary to present 
much extraneous material as to harmony, counterpoint, 
form, and methods of realizing ideas in music. Bach 
and Beethoven were the foundations upon which he 
based his principles of composition and interpretation 
and stimulated his pupils. This was particularly inter- 
esting to the active-minded, progressive young men who 
were in touch with the 1 impressionistic ideas in art, and 
who were dissatished with the preéminence accorded 
to the opera and opera composition. The new era 
toward which they were working was that of the sym- 
phony and chamber music. 

Prominent among the pupils of Franck was Vincent 
dIndy... He was born at Paris, Nov. 27, 18si.0) ls 
mother died when he was a mere child, so his education 
was directed by his grandmother, a woman of culture 
and refinement, and a great admirer and student of 
Beethoven’s works. In 1862 he entered the Conserva- 
tory, studied piano with Diemer, harmony and theory 
with Marmontel and Lavignac. An acquaintance with 
Duparc led to the study of works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Berlioz, and Wagner. His studies were interrupted by 
military service in the Franco- Prussian War. When 
this was ended he went back to his music and began to 
study with Franck. In 1894 he joined Bordes and 
Guilmant in founding the Schola Cantorwm, an institu- 
tion which is described later in this account. Both as a 


teacher and as a composer he follows the methods and 
principles formulated and taught by Franck. His 
reputation as one of the most important of modern 
French composers is firmly established. His style 
rests upon Bach and Beethoven, in fact he has been 
spoken of as the “Brahms of French music.” He is 
modern with classical inclinations, not an impressionist. 

One of the most talented pupils of Franck was Henri 
Dupare who was born at Paris, Jan. 21, 1848. An 
illness compelled him to give up an active career before 
he was forty. He wrote several orchestral works but 
he is best known in this country by certain of his songs 
which are unusual in beauty and originality. 

Augusta Holmés was one of Franck’s few women 
pupils. She was born at Paris, Dec. 16, 1847, of Irish 
parentage. Her works in large form are not known to 
the public in this country but some of her songs, of 
which she wrote more than one hundred, appear on 
concert programs. 

Gabriel Pierné is well known in the United States as 
the composer of the oratorio, The Children’s Crusade. 
He was born at Metz, Aug. 16, 1863. When Franck 
died Pierné succeeded him as organist at Ste. Clothilde’s 
Church, Paris. In 1903 he was assistant conductor of 
the famous Colonne Orchestra and became full con- 
ductor on the death of his chief. He has written a 
number of operas and other stage works, orchestral 
compositions, chamber music, pieces for violin, piano, 
and songs. 

One of Franck’s pupils, whose most promising career 
came to an untimely end, was Guillaume Lekeu, born 
1870, died 1894. His works were for orchestra, chamber 
music (a string quartet was finished by d’Indy) and a 
few piano pieces and songs. 

Not so well known in this country is Auguste Chapuis 
(born 1862) who won several prizes at the Paris Con- 
servatory and was later appointed to the faculty as 
professor of harmony. In 1895 the government ap- 
pointed him Inspector-General of musical instruction 
in the schools of Paris. He is a successful chorus con- 
ductor and has written excellent chamber music, songs 
and choruses. 

In addition to Franck’s direct influence upon his 
pupils, a few of whom are mentioned in preceding 
paragraphs, such eminent composers as Fauré, director 
of the Paris Conservatory, Guilmant, the celebrated 
organist, Florent Schmitt, a master of the modern 
school, Chabrier, a fine symphonist and Dukas, best 
known by his ? Apprenti Sorcier, followed his ideas. In 
fact one may say that the entire modern French school 
owes much to Franck and the principles he taught to 
his pupils. This is the stronger because it was his 
teaching of the use of music for the purpose of expres- 
sion and the presentation of impressions through music 


that prepared the ey for composers of the present 
generation. 

Florent Schmitt is one of the most important of these. 
He was born Sept. 28, 1870. Like Debussy he was a 
winner of the Grand Prix de Rome., His compositions 
are numerous for orchestra, chorus with orchestra, 
chamber music, piano, and many songs. He was iIn- 
fluenced by Chabrier and Debussy, but in his later 
works is individual. He makes use of the effects of the 
impressionists with real technical mastery. 

Maurice Ravel, born March 7, 1875, ranks second to 
Debussy as an impressionist, and his music is bolder 
and more vigorous, less vague in outline. His art is 
shown best in his piano pieces and songs. 

The finest memorial to “Papa” Franck was the 
founding of the Schola Cantorum in 1896 by his pupils 


Charles Bordes and Vincent d’Indy with the assistance 
of Guilmant. The first object was to give instruction 
as to the proper execution of plain-song according to the 
Gregorian tradition and to revive the music of the 
period represented by Palestrina, that is a knowledge of 
plain-song, liturgical melodies, and the music of the 
polyphonic period. ‘This requires thorough scholarship, 
and, in the views of the founders, forms the best basis 
for a musical education. Performances were given of 
the works of the older French masters and of Bach. 
The instruction is of the very highest order and the 
requirements are so exacting that only students of real 
talent and devotion to study can meet them. Pupils 
of both sexes are admitted; before the war in Europe 
(1914-1918) the number of pupils was about three 
hundred. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE AMERICAN BALLAD AND SPIRITUAL SONG 


American music developed slowly on the art side 
during the years following the War of 1812 and the 
period when the Middle West was being opened by 
settlement. The people were too busy with the stern 
necessities connected with making new homes and 
wresting a living from forest and cleared fields. No 
time was left to devote to Art. But they had music. 
Some of these pioneers brought with them from their 
New England, Pennsylvania, and Virginia homes the 
music with which they were familiar, perhaps an oc- 
casional spinet, a violin, or a flute. Many of these 
people were deeply religious and knew best the hymns 
and tunes of their childhood. Communities were not 
made up of settlers from the same section. One might 
find within short distances families from New England 
with their psalm tunes; near by might be a Scotch 
Presbyterian with his favorite tunes; and in another 
quarter one might find a Virginia family who had 
brought with them some of the ballads of the Cavaliers 
of England. And we must not forget those mountain- 
eers of the Carolinas who had kept and still keep alive 
songs and ballads of the English countryside. 

It was from this commingled community life and 
experience, into which both religious and secular music 
entered, that we find the elements of American song, 
the basis of something of the nature of folk music. Here 
a people was in the process of making, a mixture of the 
various old stocks of the East, but a fusion with individ- 
ual characteristics. Pittsburgh was considered a 
western city in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and it was from that section that the composer came 
who most typically represents certain American char- 
acteristics, Stephen C. Foster. He was born at Law- 
renceburg, now included in the city of Pittsburgh, 
July 4, 1826. His father was a Virginian and his 
mother was from Maryland. Thus by family influence 
he was southern. Farther back is an Irish great-grand- 
father who came to America about one hundred years 
before Stephen was born. The father played the violin 
in the family circle and the mother was a woman of 
poetic, refined nature. It would seem to be from the 
mother that Foster inherited his artistic traits, and it 
was doubtless she who guided his boyish development. 
We are not informed as to the special aptitude Stephen 
may have displayed for music. As a boy he learned to 
play the flageolet and then the flute. Through the 


medium of a collection of airs he made the acquaintance 
of the music of Mozart and Weber. His general educa- 
tion was obtained at an academy and a college in the 
neighborhood. In the latter institution he was not 
especially studious. In fact it was afterward that he 
broadened his education by his own efforts, teaching 
himself French and German. While still a student he 
Be his first composition, a waltz to be played by four 
utes. 

For some time after he left school Foster worked as a 
bookkeeper for an elder brother. His first song, Open 
thy lattice, love, was published in 1842. In his musical 
studies Foster was assisted by a Pittsburgh musician 
named Kleber but did not have systematic instruction. 
A group of five men friends were accustomed to meet 
at the Foster house to study singing under Stephen’s 
direction. For these he wrote songs in the vein which 
he afterward developed, among them Oh, Susannah 
and Old Uncle Ned. The coming of a minstrel troupe 
suggested to Foster the opportunity. Oh, Susannah 
was submitted to the leader and won his approval. A 
public performance was so successful that, with the 
consent of his parents, Foster decided to make song 
composition his life work. A short stay in Cincinnati 
in a business position gave him leisure for music, 
languages, drawing, and painting. Campmeetings 
held by negroes gave him opportunity to study the 
style of music in which he was interested. 

Pittsburgh was evidently not the city in which he 
should make his home so he came to New York to be 
near to his publisher and to have a better and larger 
public for the introduction of his songs. His habits of 
living became dissipated, he squandered the money he 
earned from his songs, sank lower gradually, and died 
unknown in a cheap hotel, Jan. 13, 1864. His body was 
taken to the morgue, identified, and interred at Pitts- 
burgh. The house in which he was born is now main- 
tained as a Foster Museum. 

The record in the Library of Congress shows about 
two hundred songs, duets, and hymn tunes that he 
contributed to a collection published in 1863. His most 
productive period was 1850-51 in which he wrote many 
of the songs by which he is best known. My old Ken- 
tucky home, Massa’s in de cold, cold ground, Old folks at 
Home, Old Black Joe are familiar to all Americans. 
In the years since it was issued Old folks at home has 


sold in various arrangements more than one million 
copies. All of Foster’s songs are marked by simplicity; 
only a few chords are used, yet how weak and ineffective 
these same chords have proved in the hands of the 
many who have tried to write in the style of Foster. 
His life has often been compared to that of another 
American genius, Edgar Allan Poe. 

In a study of American music we must also give 
attention to a certain type of religious song which 
developed in the Middle and Southern States during 
the period when the country from Ohio to beyond the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio River was in process 
of settlement. ‘This class of songs is known as “‘spirit- 
uals” and came from the people, not from trained 
musicians and composers. They have the quality of 
folksong and belong to a level of the American life of 
that time parallel to that of the peasant class of Europe. 
At the present time we hear of “negro spirituals” with 
the inference that this type of song originated with the 
negroes of the slave-holding states. On the contrary 
the negro spirituals are the offspring of the white man’s 
spiritual but with a greater stress or rhythmical swing 
and that broken, nervous delivery which is vaguely 
called syncopation and finds concrete shape in the so- 
called “rag time” songs of secular life. 

The general source of the American spiritual is 
probably the Scotch song and the English ballad or 
countryside tune brought here in colonial times. But 
as adapted for use in religious singing the rhythmic 
movement is not English or Scotch. It points the way 


toward the style we consider characteristically Ameri- 
can. The usual course of the making of a “spiritual” 
was that some preacher, during the progress of revival 
meetings, would get the idea of a chorus. This he 
would adapt to some familiar tune, making changes 
in the rhythm to suit the meter of his chorus, usually 
seeking a vigorous movement. If the new chorus met 
with approval it was carried to another series of meet- 
ings—the old-fashioned campmeeting was favorite 
ground—and thus was taken into the repertoire. The 
number of these choruses was large, perhaps into the 
thousands. A strange mixture of major and minor 
prevailed in many of the tunes suggestive of the folk- 
song of Europe, perhaps even a reminiscence of the old 
Church modes. 

The spirituals were usually sung in unison, occa- 
sional voices adding a “‘second,” alto or tenor. With 
the spread of a knowledge of music through the use of 
melodeons and reed organs and the many singing 
schools free unison singing gave way to harmonized 
songs. As a result of the wave of religious enthusiasm 
shown in the revival meetings the so-called gospel song 
came into use. This has the familiar chorus, the free 
rhythm, simple melody and harmonic basis of the older 
spiritual. Both of these types served a purpose in the 
community life in certain sections of the United States. 
They are American in thought and expression, in every 
respect differing from those other types of congrega- 
tional music, the German chorale and the English 
hymn tune. 
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XXVI 
MISCELLANEOUS CHORDS 


§ 1. Early writers of keyboard music employed 
wide-spread chords with great reserve. Their use 
was not at all common even in Beethoven’s time. 
Weber seems to have been the first to exploit them 
systematically. Previous writers undoubtedly 
avoided them because of the limitations of the 
instruments of their day. The clavichord and 
harpsichord had no Damper pedal, and its possi- 
bilities when it appeared with Cristofori’s first 
“piano-forte” apparently were not realized by the 
composers as quickly as has been the case with 
other mechanical improvements. 

§ 2. When a chord extends beyond the octave as 
with a dispersed chord, it is generally necessary 
that the bass be kept sounding. Unless the player 
has a large hand capable of wide stretches this 
calls for the use of the Damper pedal, while the 
chords themselves have to be arpeggiated or 
“rolled.’? As long as the chord tones remain in 
close position, the different forms that a given 
chord may assume are limited to its inversions, 
making three positions for a triad and four for 
a Seventh chord. The same chords written in 
open position offer almost unlimited possibili- 
ties, from simple extensions of a Ninth to posi- 
tions which take in the entire extent of the key- 
board. 

§ 3. Technically, the playing of these chords dif- 
fers little from arpeggio playing. In fact, in many 
cases they are nothing but rapid arpeggios, and 
should be so played and classified. The waved 
line used to indicate an arpeggiated chord does not 
necessarily mean that the chord is to be broken as 
fast as possible. Sometimes it is a simplified no- 
tation, showing the composer’s desire, but with a 
saving of writing. Again it is only a concession to 
small hands, the composer saying, in effect: “I 
think this is a solid chord; but since I doubt if 
your hand is big enough, you had better ‘roll’ it.” 
The only way to determine whether a fast or a 
slow roll is intended, is a study of the context and 
the general style. For example, the quiet, con- 
templative nature of the Sxetcu by Sieveking 
makes a fast’ roll of the left-hand chords highly 
inappropriate. 


Study, Bertini 
STACCATO BROKEN OCTAVES 
§ 4. This Srupy is for the practice of staccato in 
broken Octaves and Fifths for the left hand: 
Where the accented parts of the measure are 
not represented in the bass, a stronger accent needs 
to be given to the upper part. Otherwise the 
rhythm will be broken and the accent will be all on 
the.unaccented count of the measure. The right- 
hand part, accenting the principal measure divi- 
sions, is to be played in a sustained style. [§ 2] 


[PAGE Io] 


A Song, Jensen [PAGE I1] 
§ 5. The left-hand part of this Sone should sound 
as an indistinct murmur, forming a misty back- 
ground to the melody in the right-hand part. 
Liberal use of the pedal is necessary to connect 
the chord tones. In several places the upper 
notes of the accompaniment appear to form a 
counter melody, but this will be sufficiently in 
evidence without any special attempt to em- 
phasize it. This composition is in the style of a 
cradle song and in its performance the rhythm 


should be felt rather than heard. [$ 4] 


A Sketch, Sieveking ]PAGE I4| 
§ 6. As used in this Sketcu, the chords for the left 
hand are intended as imitations of the harp. None 
of them is so widely spaced as to require the ar- 
peggio sign, so the presence of the latter is a def- 
inite indication for a special effect. In playing 
such rolled chords, hold down each key after it 
has been played, releasing all keys at once as with 
a solid chord. Avoid accenting the uppermost 
tone—a natural tendency considering that it is 
played by the thumb. The right-hand part con- 
sists of a violin-like melody, that should be played 
with great clearness and faultless phrasing. It 
lies in a register of the piano where a sustained, 
singing tone 1s sometimes difficult to produce. It 
will be observed that this composition is purely 
monophonic, the: chief interest centered in the 
melody in the right-hand part. However there is 
always the possibility of creating a secondary 
melodic interest, even in the simplest of chord 
accompaniments. In general, this accompaniment 


will need to be subdued. [$ 4] 
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First Assignment 


SpecIAL TEcHNIc: Practise each measure of 
rhythmic Five-Finger Groups I to IV, eight times, 
Example No. Io. 

Arpeccios: Apply the model for the Third In- 
version of the Dominant Seventh arpeggio, Ex- 
ample No. 4, to the first three Keys in Example 
No. 5, using the six rhythmic variants in Example 
No. 6. 

Cuorps: Play the full Dominant Seventh 
chords, as in Example No. 1, through the rising 
chromatic series of Dominant Seventh, as in 
Example No. 2; play also in the falling chromatic 
series, and finally in the falling Quint succeésion. 
Where one of the tones which forms 4 major Second 
on two white keys falls under the thumb, it is 
always permissible, in order to make the chords 
more easily adaptable to small hands, to play both 
notes of the Second with the thumb and omit the 
fourth finger from the chord. 

Scates: Play the Harmonic minor scale of C 
minor in Double Thirds as in Example No. 7, 


Chord Model 


Example No. 1 


which illustrates how one may separate the group 
which contains the augmented Second, to make of 
it a special exercise. This can with advantage be 
done with all twelve Keys. Treat each hand sep- 
arately. 

Review: Apply the model for the major and 
minor scales in two speeds, Example No. g, to all 
twelve Keys. 


Second Assignment 


SPECIAL TEcHNIc: Practise each measure. of 


Rhythmic Five-Finger Groups IX to XII, eight 


times, Example No. Io. 

Arpeccios: Apply the model for the Third 
Inversion of the Dominant Seventh arpeggio, 
Example No. 4, to the Keys of F#, E and 4, Ex- 
ample No. $, using the six rhythmic variants in 
Example No. 6. 

Octaves: Apply the model for Tremolo Oc- 
taves, Example No. 3, to each note of the chro- 
matic scale. Do not lift the fingers from the 
surface of the Keys. Practise the black keys with 


the thumb and fourth. finger as well as the thumb 


and fifth finger. 

ScaLes: Of the minor scales in Double Thirds, 
Example No. 12, practise with each hand sep- 
arately, the scales of G, D, E and F. 

Review: As soon as each minor scale is mem- 
orized, alternate it with its parallel major scales, 
at double the speed, as in Example No. 8. Do 


not strive for increased tempos. 


Octave Tremolos 


Reverse 


Dominant Seventh Arpeggio: Third Inversion 


Example No. 4 
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Example No. 11 12 _ Major Scales in Single Thirds: nine-note lengths. 
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XXVII 
OCTAVES 


§ 1. Previous material has afforded a liberal prep- 
aration for the playing of octaves, a form of technic 
which is essentially the same as that for chords— 
the hand and wrist staccato. Legato octaves re- 
quire no special treatment, other than as to fin- 
gering. There are times when it is more conven- 
ient to play an octave with thumb and fourth 
finger—generally on a black key, but sometimes 
on a white key. Not that octaves on black keys 
are always to be played with thumb and fourth 
finger, but merely that in certain situations this 
fingering will be found preferable. To give a def- 
inite rule is not practicable, for much depends’ on 
the context, but the chief advantage is found in 
the fact that the alternation of 1-5, 1-4 enables 
one to give to an octave passage, a semt-legato 
effect, such as is impossible with a uniform finger- 
ing, whether 1-4 or 1-5. Small hands may find 
difficulty with the octave stretch between the 
thumb and fourth finger, in which case the finger- 
ing 1-5 should be used, no matter what is indicated. 
No bad habits result, and as the hand becomes 
more flexible or grows larger a change can be made 
to the other fingering at any time. Much of the 
octave fingering in this chapter assumes that the 
player can use the 1-4 fingering readily, even on 
white keys, but such indications should be ob- 
served only if it is convenient to do so. ($ 1] 

It is quite natural to assume that in the playing 
of octaves there will be an overbalance of tone in 
favor of the first finger which nature has made 
the most forceful of the five. To balance the tone 
of the first finger so that it will duplicate in volume 
and touch that of the fourth or fifth is no simple 
task. A good method of securing this balance is 
to play a scale in octaves very slowly, extending 
the hand in octave position, but allowing only the 
fifth finger to play, the thumb falling silently on 
the surface of the key assigned to it. This tends 
to strengthen, in a measure, the weaker portion of 
the hand when in expanded position, and eventually 
will balance the two tones which form the octave. 


Octave Studies, Czerny [paces 26 and 27] 
§ 2. A light, flexible wrist action and considerable 
endirance is required in these Studies. The re- 
quired technic consists of an initial impulse that 
will include a succession of octaves in a group, 
not single, isolated efforts for each impulse. For 
example, the first six octaves in the C major Study 
should be played as a single muscular unit, sub- 


last half of the measure. Later on (3), these units 
will be in groups of three instead of six. To be- 
come thoroughly familiar with this idea of playing 
octaves in groups under a unit of muscular con- 
trol, it may be well to practise first the G major 


‘Study, most of which is divided off into small 


divided into six equal parts. Similarly with the 


25 


groups of four. 

The motives should be well outlined, but not dis- 
jointed. The G major Stupy requires an occasional 
alternation of the fourth and fifth fingers in Octave 
passages especially when the Octaves change from 
the white to the black keys, or vice versa. 


Minuet and Trio, Schubert [PAGE 30] 
§ 3. There is little in the mechanics of this MINUET 
to require comment, as the octave and chord 
technic is the same throughout as that used in 
previous work. As a study in the Minuet style 
it offers an interesting contrast to the preceding 
Minuet by Bergé, which contains more of the old 
minuet spirit. The Schubert Minuet is on the 
border-line approaching the style of the Scherzo, 
its brilliant character somewhat reminiscent of the 
scherzos of Beethoven. [$ 4] 

The Trio section of the Minuet is in B major, 
offering a pleasing contrast to the more ponderous 
principal Theme in B minor. The motive of the 
Trio is full of grace and charm and seems to hesi- 
tate before fully asserting itself. In performance, 
the student should give a quiet predominance to 
theme, first sung in the Alto, then transferred to 
the upper voice. The forte as indicated, is only 
comparative and should be played more nearly 
mezzo forte, a precaution frequently required in 
connection with works of the classic composers, 
whose instruments lacked the dynamic range of 
the modern piano. 


Minuet, Bergé [PAGE 32] 
§ 4. Octaves appear only in the EZ major section 
and in the Coda, passages which should be played 
legato. The student should work out a satisfactory 
fingering for them, using the fourth finger on the 
black keys wherever a better /egafo connection 
will result. 

This is a dance in antique style which breathes 
the spirit of the historic period which it desires to 
suggest. It would be well to keep the First Sub- 
ject subdued and begin the Second Subject only 
moderately loud, holding the forte in reserve for 
the octave figures in the left-hand part and the 
final chords of this section. [§ 3] 
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CUMULATIVE REVIEW AND ELABORATION OF FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIC 


First Assignment 


SPECIAL TEcuNic: Practise the combination of 
two prior extension exercises, as shown in Example 
No. 1, gradually increasing the metronome speed 
from 100 to 200 to each Doublet; also practise as 
two Triplets instead of three Doublets to the 
measure. 

Arpeccios: Apply the model for the Third In- 
version of the Dominant Seventh arpeggio (3-xxvi, 
Example No. 4) to the Keys of F, Eb and 4p, 
using all six of the rhythmic variants. 


Ocraves: Apply the model for Triads in broken 


form in Octaves, Example No. 2, to The Ninety- 
six Priade) (0d, Ex. No. 2--Bk 6, p.. $4). 
ScaLes: Of the minor scalés in Double Thirds 
(3-xxvi, Example No. 12), practise with each hand 
separately the scales of 4, B, F# and C+#, alter- 
nating with each the parallel major Double Third 
scale, at double the speed (3-xxvi, Example No. 8). 
Review: Continue the major and minor scales 


Example No. 1 


in all twelve Keys, applying the model in two 
speeds (3-xxvi, Example No. 9). 


Second Assignment 


SPECIAL TECHNIC: Practise the five-note Se- 
quences with accents on the second and fourth 
fingers, Example No. 3, the metronome speed 
gradually increasing from 88 to 100 to a ha/f note. 

Arpeccius: Play the eight model Dominant 
Seventh arpeggios in the Third Inversion (3-xxvi, 
Example No. 5), in each of the first three rhyth- 
mic variants. 

Ocraves: Continue The Ninety-six Triads in 
broken form, in Octaves, according to the model 
in Example No. 2. . 

ScaLes: Play the minor scales in Double Thirds, 
in all twelve Keys, in seventeen-note lengths, with 
hands separately (3-xxvi, Example No. 12). 

Review: Practise Rhythmic  Five-Finger 
Groups XIII to XVI (3-xxvi, Example No. Io). 


Sequences for Hand Extension 
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XXVIII 
LEFT-HAND TECHNIC 


$1. Modern piano writing demands quite as much 
from the left hand as from the right. While this 
was also true of compositions in the polyphonic 
style of Bach and his contemporaries, there was a 
long period between that time and the contem- 
porary epoch during which the left hand was 
greatly neglected. An indication of this is seen 
in the fact that out of the hundreds of studies 
which Czerny wrote, the greater number are for 
the right hand, although it has always been obvious 
that the left haad requires more training. 


§ 2. A good left-hand technic has the effect of 


reinforcing the right hand. This feeling is familiar 
to all pianists who leara pieces by first practising 
the left-hand part alone. Even though the right- 
hand part may contain the chief difficulties, the 
little attention to the left gets it out of the way, 
so to speak, so that the player has that much less 
to worry about. By nature the left hand pos- 
sesses at least one advantage, which in a measure 
offsets its weaknesses. In playing both melody 
and accompaniment in the left hand, the melody 
is nearly always on the top where it can be played 
with the thumb and second finger—fingers which 
will bring it out most effectively. The right hand 


EXERCISE for the Left Hand Alone 


Largo funebre 


is at a disadvantage in this regard, for conditions 
are reversed. The right hand is constantly used 
for other purposes, which tends to strengthen the 
muscles, but this also destroys to a degree its sup- 
pleness.. Thus the need for strengthening work 
for the left hand, finds its counterpart in a need 
for the promoting of flexibility and relaxation in 


the right. [§ 2] 


Stuay, Czerny [PAGE 37] 
§ 3. The cultivation of a light finger staccato for 
the left hand is the object of this Srupy. Keep 
the hand as quiet as possible, using the fingers 
alone; wrist action will only prevent speed. — [§ 3] 


Prelude, Chopin [PAGE 38] 
§ 4. This PreLupDE may be regarded as a study in 
melodic expression for the left hand. The register 
of the left-hand part is ideal for the production 
of a singing tone. The repeated tones in the right 
hand par are to be played quietly, but with the 
consciousness that they are an important part of 
the composition, and not merely an accompani- 
ment. Observe the counter melody (6). [§$ 4] 
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(For the Left Hand alone) 
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Romance, Spindler [PAGE 39] 
§ 5. Compositions to be played by the left hand 
alone are frequent in piano literature. At first 
composed as clever “stunts” to show off the left 
hand to advantage, they have come to occupy a 
place of some importance in the pianist’s reper- 
toire, not merely to exhibit left-hand skill but to 
demonstrate that musical ideas of considerable 
worth can be fully expressed by this limited means. 
Careful use of the Damper pedal is an essential 
condition in playing all left-hand pieces. To a 
large extent, the Damper pedal takes the place 
of the missing hand, sustaining tones where the 
Keys must be released by the fingers in order to 
play other tones. Not only the low tones in the 
bass, but accompanying tones as well, call for this 
use of the pedal. This composition is so skillfully 
planned that a listener who could not see the per- 
former might well think two hands were doing the 
work. The Hummel Marcu is similar in general, 
but it is less suggestive of a two-hand piece, except 
in the B-ffat section. [$ 4] 


First Sorrow, Kopylow ]PAGE 48] 
§ 6. This composition represents the first sorrow 
of a child and is to be played with simplicity; 
gravely, but with a pathos that is imaginary rather 
than real. 


Rondo, Rameau [PAGE 50] 
§ 7. This piece by one of the early composers 
of France is typical of the quaint music of the 
seventeenth century. In playing, the motive 


divisions must be well outlined, either by addi- 
tional accent or by cessation of tone, as may be 
required. 


Legende, Rebikoff [PAGE 52] 
§ 8. This composition is imbued with a melan- 
choly that is characteristic of many of the Russian 
composers. Although it should not be played in a 
tragic mood, it affords the student opportunity to 
use his imagination in interpretation. 


Two Venetian Gondolas, [PAGE 54] 


Mendelssohn 
$9. This piece is one of the famous “Songs 
Without Words” and in it Mendelssohn gives us a 
lovely picture of Venetian life. The flowing ac- 
companiment figure in the left-hand part suggests 
the motion of the water. After a six measure in- 
troductory phrase a song is heard from one of the 
gondolas and is answered from another, and more 
distant one. The Song increases as the boat 
passes then gradually dies away as the singers are 
carried on into the distance. 


Ein Feste Burg, Martin Luther [pace 56] 
$10. Martin Luther, though better known as a 
great Reformer than as a composer, was the 
author of a number of splendid chorales or hymn 
tunes. Ein Feste Bure is perhaps the most 
familiar of them all. In playing, emphasize 
strongly the melody in the upper voice, using 
throughout a broad /egato and an organ-like quality 
of tone. 


CUMULATIVE REVIEW AND ELABORATION OF FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIC 


First Assignment 


SPECIAL TEcHNIc: Apply the rhythmic models 
in Example No. 2 to the Sequence for expanded 
hands, Example No. 3, the metronome speed 
gradually increasing from 88 to 126 to an eighth 
note. 

Arpeccios: Play the eight model Dominant 
Seventh arpeggios in the Third Inversion (3-xxvi, 
Example Nos. 4, 5 and 6), in each of the last three 
rhythmic variants. 

Ocraves: Continue the Ninety-six Triads in 
broken form in Octaves, according to the model 
previously given (3-xxvil, Example No. 2). 

ScaLes: Play the minor and Parallel major 
scales in Double Thirds in nine and seventeen- 
note lengths. 

Review: Practise Rhythmic  Five-Finger 
Groups XVII to XX (3-xxvi, Example No. Io). 
Both hands together, practise each measure eight 
times, then the entire series without repeats. 
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Second Assignment 


SpecIAL TECHNIC: Two fingerings for Double 
Third Trills which occasionally are found in pieces; 
are presented in Example No. 1; apply these to 
those Double Third Trills in which the thumb is 
not used upon a black key. 

Arpeccios: Apply the model for expanded 
Triad arpeggios, Example No. 4, each hand sep- 
arately, to the complete series of the Ninety-six 
Triads. 

Cuorps: Continue the practice of the full 
Dominant Seventh chords (3-xxvi, Example Nos. 
4 and: &). 

Review: Continue the major and minor scales 
in all twelve Keys, applying the model in two 
speeds (3-xxvi, Example No. 9). 

Ocraves: Apply the model for the scale in 
Octaves with rhythms, Example No. 5, to the 
major and Harmonic minor scales in all twelve 


Keys. 
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